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“What’s your opinion of civilization?” 
“I think it’s a good idea. Somebody ought to start 
te 
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Dialogue—Mark Hanna: “But Sam, your working 
men are not broad-minded.” 

Sam Gompers: “Well, Mark, what kind of diplo- 
mats do you expect on nineteen cents an hour?” 


CWO 


“Our diplomacy is an open book, usually a check 
book.” Will Rogers. 


CWO 


“Raising national anthems and lowering wages is 
not patriotism.” Henry Ford. 
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“For these years”, says Elihu Root, “the League in 
the political field and the Court in the judicial field 
have been rendering the best service in the cause of 
peace known to the history of civilization—incompara- 
bly the best.” 
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“Prohibition has ushered in a new day for the 
workers of America; labor must choose between put- 
ting the money over the saloon bar and putting it into 
labor cooperative banks; and the ‘wholesome’ wines 
and beers recommended by the A. F. of L. convention 
constitute the precise reason why millions of workers 
in Europe have never been able to secure as high a 
_ Standard of living as have American workers—their 
brains are so pickled in alcohol that they cannot think 
straight.” Editorial—Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 
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Governor Smith, Prohibition and 
the Presidency 


SocIAL TRENDS essays to be a digest of useful social 
information. The leading editorial in the last issue 
was an attempt to make a discriminating, non-parti- 
san, impersonal assessment of the two leading candi- 
dates for the presidency from the viewpoint of social 
welfare. It met with a various response, ranging all 
the way from a sneering query—‘‘are you under the 
pay of Rascob”, to the laudatory appreciation—“the 
most brilliant and discriminating comparison of the 
candidates that has appeared in any journal”. 

Both the above were from Hoover men. In fact 
not a single comment has been received from a Smith 
voter. The number of comments received commending 
the editorial for fairness outnumbered those condemn- 
ing it and the writers ordered for personal distribu- 
tion a number of copies equalling one-third our entire 
subscription list. One old war horse for prohibition, 
a Hoover man this year, expresses the hope that our 
readers would be able to appreciate the “fine discrim- 
inations” of the editorial; he pledges a tidy sum for 
underwriting SocIAL TRENDS the coming year. A 
young prohibition advocate says, “T read it and threw — 
it down indignantly. My wife read it and said it was 
‘great’. I reread it, this time with my best mind, and 
now I write to congratulate you on your ability to be 
so fair and impartial.” 

Nothing so little becomes those engaged in a moral 
crusade as does a spirit of intolerance and a disposi- 
tion to impugn the motives and blacken the character 
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of their opponents. Prohibition crusaders need to be 
as chivalrous at least as are good sports when they 
play a game. The. lack of that spirit of the game, 
chivalrously played, threatens the moral success of this 
campaign more even than does the victory of the wets. 
“I was against Smith,” said a Southern educator the 
other day, “until they began to lie about him; now I 
shall vote for him, and I know a lot of others that will 
do the same thing.”’ : 

We have been in the social reform game for thirty 
years, and we have yet to see a good cause helped by 
exaggeration, vituperation, the impugning of motives, 
by an over-statement of your case or by a bias and an 
intensity of interest that suborns good clear judgment 
to a bitter emotionalism. 

SMITH FORCES THE 
PROHIBITION ISSUE 

In that editorial we summed up by saying: “If pro- 
hibition is made the paramount issue it should be 
Hoover ; if other social issues are paramount it should 
be Smith.” In the acceptance speeches Smith is in- 
cisive and progressive on the Nicaraguan occupation, 
on imperialism, water power, governmental corruption, 
jJabor questions and social legislation. Hoover is either 
silent or generalizes; his pronouncement on “adequate 
defense” does not have a Quaker ring in it, and what 
he says about the League of Nations is in strange 
contrast to what he said nine years ago. We reiterate 
that many good drys will like Smith on social issues, 
other than prohibition, better than they will Hoover. 

But Smith is equally incisive and unequivocal on 
modification of the prohibition laws. He proposes to 
so-amend the Eighteenth amendment as to allow local 
option on the question of alcoholic content after Con- 
gress has fixed a maximum that “scientifically” (7?) 
determines the amount that is intoxicating. He is op- 
posed to the return of the saloon and would substitute 
the Canadian plan for it, and he promises strict en- 
forcement of the laws in both wet and dry areas. He 
makes the issue clear-cut and his frankness is a relief 
from the pussy-footing of most politicians, much as 
we deplore the thrusting of the issue into politics. _ 
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He takes it upon himself as candidate to make pro- 
hibition a paramount political issue, against the coun- 
sels of his party’s leaders. He has decided the question 
for all those who believe it to be the greatest single 
social reform that has been effected by our generation ; 
he has made it impossible for them to vote for him 
even though they prefer his stand and record on all 
other social questions. His election would give confi- 
dence to the wets even though he failed, as we believe 
he would, to find sixteen states that would approve his 
proposed amendment of the Eighteenth amendment. 
It would result in a further breakdown of morale in 
prohibition enforcement—which is already low enough. 
It would result in even greater laxness of enforcement 
by local officials who are usually politicians with their 
ears to the ground, and who would say “the majority 
don’t want it.’ It would be a moral defeat for na- 
tional prohibition. 

ENFORCEMENT OR 
MODIFICATION 

Prohibition is a success where it is enforced. Hither 
it ean be enforced or it cannot. If it cannot then mod- 
ification will be better than the nullification of a lax 
and insincere pretense at enforcement. It is the 
farcical nature of enforcement in wet areas, and the 
manipulation of the enforcement staff for political 
ends in even dry areas that makes the campaign for 
modification possible. Multitudes of good citizens, 
mildly dry but dry, are disgusted with it, and if any- 
one thinks only boozers and ‘wets will vote for Smith 
he is blinded by his own bias or he has not been travel- 
ing about the country with his ears open, as the writer 
has been doing. 

Governor Pinchot’s effort to start a crusade for | 
honest, adequate, non-partisan enforcement met with 
little response even from prohibition leaders. Great 
religious assemblies did not invite him to their plat- 
forms; some even turned down proposals to invite him 
on the plea that they “must keep out of politics.” Some 
Anti-Saloon League officials recommended corruption- 
ists who were “political drys” in order to secure a 


| dry: senatorial vote, but few’ backed the doughty gov- 
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ernor in his effort to clean up enforcement. Now that 
farcical enforcement has made Smith’s modification 
program possible they are forced “into politics,” and 
they have no alternative but to support a candidate 
for the presidency who was never and is not now a 
militant dry. The Prohibition Party leaders refuse to 
indorse Mr. Hoover; they say he “has never announced 
himself on the principle of prohibition,” and declare 
“this is not a bona-fide contest over the prohibition 
question” but a battle between modification and “‘con- 
tinued nullification.” 


Mr. HOOVER 
AND PROHIBITION 

William Jennings Bryan demanded that none but 
sincere dry men be put in charge of enforcement. Mr. 
McAdoo declared that prohibition would be made a suc- 
cess only when militant, convinced prohibitionists were 
put in both the White House and at the head of the 
treasury department. Dry leaders should demand of 
Mr. Hoover an unequivocal pronouncement for prohi- 
bition in principle. He was against national prohibi- 
tion when it’ was obtained, and stood with Woodrow 
Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt for the continuance of 
local option. No one knew where he stood when he 
became a candidate for the nomination, so little had he 
shown any interest in the question. At best his ac- 
ceptance speech is a confirmation of his party’s plat- 
form. The New York Herald-Tribune tells its wet con- 
stituency that Hoover as a “mild modificationist”’ will 
insure modification, while Smith’s election will only 
defeat it. 

From the standpoint of a positive and determined 
dry advocacy, and not from that of a mere opposition 
to Smith and the wet crowd, Mr. Hoover has not yet 
done anything to inspire enthusiasm over him as a 
prohibitionist.. Not only should dry leaders demand 
of him an unequivocal declaration on prohibition in 
principle, but they should require a promise that a 
convinced, militant dry man with a record, and not 
an ex-distiller, will be put at the head of the treasury 


department if he is elected. We most cordially invite — 


those who criticise our effort to be fair toward Gov- 
ye 
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ernor Smith as a man to join us in the demand that 
Mr. Hoover make himself a dry candidate above all 
question as to his genuine commitment, not to a party 
platform but to the cause. 


MAKE THE ELECTION 
A REFERENDUM OF PROHIBITION 


Governor Smith would make prohibition the para- 
mount issue in the campaign. If Mr. Hoover will de- 
clare himself a militant dry, convinced in principle, 
and promise us a bone dry enforcement staff, the elec- 
tion will take on the nature of a referendum on na- 
tional prohibition. Otherwise it will not. No party 
leader who is wet has yet bolted Hoover, and very few 
party leaders who are dry have bolted Smith. Such 
opponents of prohibition as Senator Moses hold high 
position in the Hoover campaign committee and lead- 
ers in the association against prohibition, like Atter- 
bury and DuPont have pronounced for him. Prohibi- 
tionists like Senator Shepherd, the author of the 
Eighteenth amendment, and Josephus Daniels, who 
made the navy dry, are supporting Smith. The great 
rank and file are “lining up for the party” on either 
side. Neither these leaders nor this rank and file 
accept prohibition as the paramount issue. Governor 
Smith’s record on social welfare legislation and the 
water power issue is leading many independent social 
workers to put those questions above prohibition as an 
issue in this campaign. Labor inclines toward Smith 
and big business toward Hoover, though those issues — 
are not as clearly defined between the candidates. as 
might be wished. Only by Mr. Hoover becoming as 
unequivocal as Governor Smith can the issue take on 
the quality of genuine referendum. 


BE CHIVALROUS; FIGHT 
LIKE CHRISTIANS 

The battle for prohibition is a battle for a cause, 
not a mean, petty fight over personalities. William 
Allen White has a vigorous and sometimes caustic pen. 
He called Senator Curtis a “nit-wit” end “a handy. 
man of the interests,” and he characterizd Mr. Hoover 


as “a timid, fat capon”. He also called the roll on 
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Al Smith’s record as a legislator. It was wet from 
beginning to end; the explanations made did not change 
the record. We only wish Mr. Hoover had as complete 
and undeniable a record as a dry. But when Mr. White 
realized that a reflection on personal character had 
been made, he quickly retracted that reflection. He once 
said: ‘There is not in American life today a clearer, 
cleaner, more accurately working brain in any man’s 
head than Al Smith’s brain. His processes of thought 
are logical and he has the courage to defend them. 
* * * He is human, affectionate, wise, brave and 
sincere.” Elihu Root said he had a genius for govern- 
ment. Charles HE. Hughes, his political opponent in 
New York, said of him recently: “He is an expert in 
government, a master of the science of politics. * * * 
He holds the proudest title any American can hold—a 
title to the esteem and affection of his fellow citizens.” 
When political opponents can be by so much above 
personalities, Christian leaders would do well not to 
stoop to them. 

The “Solid South” is being flooded today by an un- 
clean, fanatical leaflet propaganda based upon religious 
bigotry and personal villification. ‘‘A Night in a Con- 
vent” is a sample title. A circular, sent under a two- 
cent stamp and without identification on the envelope, 
lies before me as this is written. The writer boasts of 
his Protestantism; his circular is a disgrace to the 
name. The real leaders of the Smith bolters are not 
party to this sort of thing; they are men of integrity, 
character, independence and moral courage, and they 
are enduring much bitter and unfair denunciation 
without replying in kind. But as the campaign grows 
in intensity and emotions become more aroused this 
propaganda of bigotry and abuse will undo much of 
their work. They should denounce and disclaim it on 
all occasions and keep their cause from becoming be- 
smirched by it. Protestants can afford to allow Cath- 
olics a monopoly of religious bigotry, and dry advocates 
can well afford to leave personal abuse and vitupera- 
tion to the swill troughs of the saloon crowd. To win 
a good cause hy use of unworthy methods is to lose its 
fruits of Bigs es oe 
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THE PURITAN VS. 
THE CATHOLIC CODE 


We enter no defense of Governor Smith’s code of 
morals. We are Puritan; he is Catholic, and the Cath- 
olic code in regard to drinking, gaming, Sunday observ- 
ance, etc., is much less strict than is ours. Catholics, 
including priests and bishops, have been overwhelm- 
ingly against prohibition from the first. Governor 
Smith shares the traditions and moral codes of his 
church, and he is frankly just what he is before all 
the world. There is not a taint of hypocrisy in him. 
No man near him has ever questioned his honesty or 
moral integrity as a man. His Catholic moral code 
does not mean he is immoral or unfit to sit in the White 
House; men with much worse moral habits have sat 
there without the redeeming quality of his frankness. 

After we had addressed an Anti-Saloon League state 
convention recently the president remarked: “The bane 
of our cause is its fanatical fringe.” Some of our 
friends seem to think that unless we call Smith an 
emissary of the pope and the devil we are conducting a 
“thinly veiled propaganda for him”. Men who slur 
Mr. Hoover as “that eminent Britisher”’ and charge 
him with moral culpability alongside the Daugherties 
and Falls, hit foul blows and demean no one so much as 
themselves; so too do those who cast reflection on Al 
Smith’s personal probity, and we say this disliking 
Tammany Hall as much as any admirer of Roosevelt 
and Wilson can ever dislike it. 


* * * 


We reaffirm that both candidates are honest, able 
and extraordinary men. Hither will make an excep- 
tional president. The manner in which national pro- 
hibition has been enforced has driven many sincere 
men, who have no use for the saloon, to doubt its 
efficacy as a temperance measure. Governor Smith’s 
election will mean a moral defeat even if it results in 
no change in the law, and Mr. Hoover’s election, unless 
it results in a type of enforcement we have not yet 
been given, will mean the utter defeat of national pro- 


hibition four years from now. 
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By the Way 


THE PARIS 
PAcT 


The Multilateral treaty “renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy” will be known as the Paris 
Pact. We will try in the next issue to make an analysis 
of its meaning and promise. The comment of Czecho- 
slovakia in giving notice of that country’s willingness 
to sign, sums up the scope of its application as a re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of selfish national 
policy. Even the limiting adjective seems to be inade- 
quate when we note that intervention is not forbidden, 
for intervention by strong governments in weaker 
lands is the very pith of selfish national policy. 


Defensive wars are expressly excepted. Which of 
the wars in the past century have not been “defensive”? 
No nation admits that it has conducted any other kind, 
and as each government is alone made the judge in its 
own case it is fair to say none would have been out- 
lawed by this treaty. 


All alliances and agreements in existence are ex- 
empted. For instance France can go to war if its 
treaties with Poland and the Little Entente call for 
war. Italy is left free, if she can find nations willing, 
to consummate like treaties and set up a group of al- 
liances against France. The League of Nations, which 
the outlawry advocates so loudly denounced as a 
“league for war” is left free to trump up every war 
the imagination of the outlawry group conjured. 


The Monroe Doctrine, made and applied by the 


United States only, is doubled upon by the enunciation ' 


of a like doctrine by the British foreign office which 
includes all the lands of an empire upon which the sun 
never sets. No colonial domain, longing for independ- 
ence gets any ray of hope that it would be free of a 
war of coercian. Britian is not obligated to change her 
historic imperial policy, nor America to put any stop 
to her new policy of intervention for the “benefit” of 
backward lands in the Carribean. We can all make 
“little wars” in the promotion of selfish national pol- 
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icy—France in Morocco, England in Egypt, Italy in 
Tunis, Japan in Manchuria, the United States in Nic- 
araugua, etc. 


DOoEs IT 
OUTLAW WAR? 


The question is—does this multilateral treaty out- 


law war at all? If so what war? Which war of the 


past hundred years would it have stopped? What con- 
ceivably probable war in our day could it stop? Asa 
moral gesture it is magnificent. Asa resolution it has 
great moral value. As a peace treaty it will acquire 
merit in just the measure that its signatories unite to 
set up international instruments of law and justice 
that can settle the disputes that lead to war. If it is 
the first step leading the United States into the League 
of Nations and the World Court, it has great moral 
value. But as an alternative, offered by the critics 
of the League to that great covenant of the nations, 
it is as if the American colonies had passed the Declara- 
tion of Independence without adopting a constitution. 

Chancellor Mueller of Germany says it means dis- 
armament or it means nothing. Russia will sign in 
the hope that it means disarmament and agreeing with 
Dr. Mueller. President Coolidge says it marks an 
epoch in the history of the world but will not be allowed 
to interfere with our bigger navy program. The real 
test of its worth will be its effect upon disarmament, 
for when_war is sincerely renounced as an instrument 
of national policy by all the nations none of them will 
need even defensive military and naval forces. 


%* * 


Kirby Page has a 30 page pamphlet just off the press, 
entitled “The Renunciation of War.” (347 Madison 
Ave., New York, 10c). He pays “enthusiastic tribute 
to those men and women who have had most to do 
with its negotiation,” then proceeds, by a process of 
keen analysis, to demolish it as an instrument possess- 
ing any effectiveness, within itself, as a means to the 


actual abolition of war. de 
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SOCIAL IDEALISM AND 
A PROTEST VOTE. 

In the last issue’s-editorial we said both old parties 
were hopeless as spiritual and moral organizations and 
expressed dissappointment over the fact that the 
farmers of the West and the drys of the South will 
not unite to give us “a new party that would do for 
our day what the parties of Jefferson and Lincoln did 
for their day”. A group.of educators and another of 
ministers have issued manifestos calling upon those in- 
terested in social welfare and in the restoration of soc- 
ial idealism in politics to vote for Norman Thomas for 
president. These men are not socialists but they have 
lost all hope of social idealism in the old parties and 
they desire to mobolize a protest vote. 

Mr. Thomas is a Presbyterian minister, a graduate 
of Princeton, and a socialist. His socialism is not of 
the orthodox Marxian type, and he is opposed to all 
forms of materialism or communism; his program is 
much like that of Ramsay McDonald and his colleagues 
in Great Britain. Most of these manifestants do not 
agree with the more radical planks in Mr. Thomas’s 
platform. They would have less of government owner- 
ship and more of economic cooperation, but to them 
the paramount issue is not government ownership but 
social idealism and the restoration of spiritual quali- 
ties to politics. They protest in the name of social 
progress. 

Thomas stands for constructive efforts at peace, in- 
cluding the ultimate adherence of our country to the 
League of Nations; he alone offers any solution of the 
unemployment problem; he makes the constitutional 
rights of freedom of speech and assemblage funda- 
mental to democracy; he advocates disarmament, an 
all round cancellation of war debts and reparations as 
a means of restoring international prosperity and rais- 
ing the wage levels of the war-ridden lands; he ad- 
vocates the utmost government help to cooperative en- 
terprise, an advanced program of help to labor, the 
keeping of our promise to give independence to the 
Philippines and the cooperative increase of credit 
facilities to home makers and bread winners. He ad- 
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voeates the government ownership of natural mono- 
polies and would have cooperative enterprise sub- 
stituted for a wasteful competition in business and 
industry. 

His program is a banner to rally social idealists 
rather than a platform for immediate social action. 
There are few party socialists left in this country; it 
would be a healthy moral stimulous if a million inde- 
pendent voters who are not socialists would register 
a protest vote on behalf of genuine social idealism. 


BEVERAGE LIQUOR VS. 
MEDICINAL ALCOHOL 


Certain politicians who wish to keep the support of 
the drys, and also to win that of the wets, are making 
a great issue out of the medicinal liquor question. 
Twenty-two states have outlawed beverage liquor as 
a medicine, permitting the use of pure grain alcohol 
under a doctor’s prescription. Any medicinal value in 
liquor lies in its alcoholic content, and pure grain alco- 
hol will answer every purpose claimed for beverage 
liquor as a therapeutic agent. The attorney general 
of Indiana furnishes an example of this variety of 
politician. He campaigned for the senatorial nomina- 
tion as a dry, while boasting of the fact that he had 
himself twice broken the Indiana law relating to 
medicinal liquors in order to get whiskey in cases of 
illness; he ignored the fact that he could have pro- 
cured, in a legal manner, that element in whiskey 
which alone can scientifically make any claim to me- 
dicinal quality, by obtaining a prescription for pure 
grain alcohol to be given under a physician’s direction. 
This law was first enacted in Indiana in 1917, two 
years before the national prohibition amendment was 
adopted. The secretary of the State Board of Health, 
the state chemist, the members of the State Board of 
Pharmacy, officials of the Indiana Retail Druggists’ 
Association, authorities from the state medical school, 
and most of the leading physicians of the state were 
back of it. The legislature voted down an amendment 
allowing the use of wine and whiskey as medicines. 

In 1914 whiskey was taken-out of the United States 


pharmacopoeia as an approved medicine, and remained 
out until wet propaganda aroused a certain element 
in the medical profession to demand its restoration. 
In those states where physicians are allowed to pre- 
scribe liquor under permits, less than one-third of 
them have ever used the privilege. Three years ago 
Dr. McCormick, secretary of the Kentucky Board 
of Health, said: “It is time alcohol was  ban- 
ished from the medical armament. Whiskey has killed 
thousands where it cured one.” Dr. Arthur D. Devan, 
one of the greatest of American physicians, says: 
“Ninety-nine out of every one hundred pint prescrip- 
tions for whiskey issued by physicians are for boot- 
leg purposes and are a disgrace to the medical pro- 
fession.”” It is not a question of alcohol as a medicine, 


but of allowing the use of beverage liquors under the © 


theory that they are medicines. 


HAS PROHIBITION 
MADE GooD? 


In the campaigns for prohibition it was claimed that 
large economic gains would follow a dry regime. 
These prophesies have been made good. No one claims 
that prohibition alone is to be credited with the gain, 
but no unbiased mind can deny that it has been a major 
cause. Buffalo has a committee of 5,000, organized to 
promote law enforcement. It sends out the following 
compilation of facts: 

WAGE EARNERS—Whose wages were $8,000,000,- 
000 more in 1926 than in 1918, which is an increase of 
25 per cent, while living costs are reduced 18 per cent 
since 1920. 

EMPLOYERS—Who benefit by increased produc- 
tion and a reduced labor turnover; by sober workmen, 
fewer accidents—and no more “blue Mondays”. 

FARMERS—Who buy three times as much farm 
machinery, and who sell 45 per cent more milk than in 
1920—and who rarely have a drunken farm hand. 

BANKERS—Twenty-three million new depositors 
since 1920 have increased deposits in the savings banks 
by $9,000,000,000, an increase of 60 per cent. 

INSURANCE MEN—Who have sold $51,000,000,- 
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000 of new insurance since 1920; which is a 1380 per 
cent increase. Sixty million persons now hold life 
insurance. 

REAL ESTATE MEN—Who sold an average of 741 
new homes every day last year, and who find rents and 
payments easier to collect. 

MERCHANTS—Who get much of the $2,000,000,- 
000 formerly spent in drink, and who have thousands 
of buyers where. they used to have hundreds. 

MANUFACTURERS — Manufactured products in 
1925 and 1926 reached $62,000,000,000 in value, which 
is more than the peak of after-war-time production. 

EVERYBODY’S WIFE—Who shares in all this in- 
creased prosperity—and rejoices in all it means to her 
family. Probably she has one of the 612,000 washing 
machines; surely she has one of the 1,000,000 vacuum 
cleaners, or some of the $900,000,000 worth of furni- 
ture which has been sold each year since 1924. A mil- 
lion farmers’ wives are enjoying the 1,000,000 bath- 
rooms which were put into farmhouses last year. 

EVERYBODY’S FAMILY—There is one passenger 
automobile to every 114 families, and one radio set to 
every five homes in our country. CoHeges have dou- 
bled their attendance in a few years, and schools of 
every kind are full to overflowing. 

* * * 

A SON OF THE Bowery, by Chas. Stelzle (335 pages, 
Doran). : 

An autobiography of Charles Stelzle, who began ~ 
active life as a mechanic, and through humanitarian 
labors became a pioneer in the church and social ser- 
vice movement. Born “a son of the Bowery” he never 
forgot. It was one time said that though not a the- 
ologian he was more profoundly influencing Presby- 
terian theology than any other personality within the 
denomination. His chapter on “getting out of the 
church” explains what conservative Presbyterianism, 
chiefly centering about Pittsburgh, did to him. It 
“decided in substance that instead of promoting a 
special social service program, an attempt would be 
made to socialize every department of the board’s 


work, which it later developed, was an exceedingly 
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vague term and meant substantially that the Presby- 
terian church determined to have practically nothing 
further to do with outstanding industrial problems but 
rather to limit its activity to social welfare work in 


the church.”’ 
Ch © 


Institutes for ‘D1scuss10n_= 


The various summer institutes for political discus- 
sion have enjoyed large attendance and a fair amount 
of publicity. Their number is increasing and should 
increase until there is one within easy reach of every 
interested citizen. The discussions have hitherto 
tended toward academic sterility, but this summer they 
seem to have enjoyed some forthright speaking and 
that sort of ethical approach that means something 
more than a season of exhilarating intellectual gym- 
nastics and verbal fencing. 

There is a liberalism that is mere latitudinarianism, 
devoid of ethical passion; it doubts that mortal minds 
can know anything exactly enough to pronounce moral 
judgement. It enjoys many sided discussion and 
abhors crusading for the right. It is the bane and 
weakness of academic life. It is the best of allies to 
reactionary conservatism because it leaves the un- 
thinking to their cry of ‘‘safety first—keep to the tried 
paths.”’ 

Both Williamstown and the Virginia institutes were 
marked by ethical interest. Prohibition was debated 
with honesty and Latin American questions brought 
into the discussions keen moral interest. The “Round 
Table’? would be an excellent successor to the chautau- 
qua.. Democracy will be made safe when it is made in- 
telligent through the free and open discussion of its 
problems, conducted with tolerance and with a sincere 
desire to know the truth as a basis for moral action. 
ACADEMIC 
OR VITAL 

The first Pan-Pacific Institute, held in Honolulu, 
in July, 1925, was an example in academic sterility. 
The second session, which was held last summer, re- 
corded some moral advance. cee 
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At the first Institute, Paul Sharrenburg, secretary 
of the California Federation of Labor, who led or- 
ganized labor in a crusade for the arbitrary exclusion 
laws, proclaimed the arbitrary and total exclusion of 
the Japanese a “closed book”. He said that ‘until they 
accept it we will feel called upon to remain on the 
defensive,” and he had his way so far as any moral 
voice of the Institute as a whole was concerned. The 
last forum session was arbitrarily adjourned to pre- 
vent any resolutions regarding the Japanese Exclusion 
Act from coming up on the floor. At the second con- 
ference the presiding officer himself suggested that 
the Japanese should be put on the quota basis, which 
was the proposal of those desiring a resolution in the 
first conference. 

At the first conference, the chairman of the steering 
committee laid down a doctrine of despair by declaring 
that the arbitrary exclusion of Japanese from this 
country was an accomplished fact and that future 
amenities between the two peoples must lie along the 
line of removing irritations under that act. After the 
second conference, he said: “No member of the con- 
ference could doubt the deep sense of injustice felt by 
the Japanese members regarding this matter, nor fail 
to admire their self-restraint and moderation in the 
discussion. . . - The Japanese people refuse to re- 
gard the statutory exclusion of 1924 as a closed inci- 
denice ae 

Mr. Ishii, one of the leading Japanese representa- 
tives, was heard above the clamor of the “closed book’”’ 
voices as he said: “Japan does not demand the privi- 
lege of sending her surplus population to the United 
States when the United States does not wish it. What 
the Japanese people resent is the openly offensive man- 
ner in which the gentlemen’s agreement was abrogated 
and the discriminatory treatment ‘accorded our na- 
tionals in the Immigration Act of 1924. J think I am 
voicing the sentiment of our people when I say that 
I hope the United States will take some active step to 
solve this question. I appreciate very much the state- 
ment of President Wilbur suggesting the adoption of a 

quota basis. Some such friendly gesture on the part 
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of the United States will go a long way toward the 
solution of this unhappy affair, healing the injury in- 
flicted on our national pride.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt put a tonic note into the 
proceedings when she plead that “this Institute shall 
not confine its future efforts to the safe and secure 
realms of research and academic achievements, but 
face the really fundamental problems of the world. In- 
tensity of international suspicion creates unrest and 
innumerable problems. Relief can only be found in 
changed standards and systems of international rela- 
tions. The measure and the method will be political 
and controversial. But why should brave people hesi- 
tate on that account?” 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, reminds 
peacemakers that “a mere academic discussion by a 
group of high-minded men and women all of whom are 
hospitable to the cause of international friendship, 
may be an interesting experience for those who at- 
tend, but it is like preaching to the converted.” He sug- 


gests that such gatherings will have influence in pro-. 


porton as they are made up of persons who represent 
many fields of public opinion and who have the ability 
and the knowledge to express to their countrymen the 
ideals of international cooperation. He found the dele- 
gates at Honolulu to be “men and women of liberal 
and sympathetic type who sincerely desired to obtain 
information with respect to the questions discussed 
and to see their respective countries act in accordance 
with a just conception of international relations.” 
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Horace Greely on Wage Slavery 


Is there a vestige of bondage left in the wage 
system? Horace Greely’s answer is enlightening: 

“Tt understand by slavery, that condition in which 
one human being exists mainly as a convenience for 
other human beings—in which the time, the exertions, 
the faculties of a part of the human family are made 
to subserve, not their own SS physical, in- 
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tellectual and moral, but the comfort, advantage or 
caprices of others. In short, wherevér service is ren- 
dered from one human being to another, on a footing 
of one-sided and not of mutual obligation—where the 
relation between the servant and the served is not one 
of affection and reciprocal good offices, but of author- 
ity, social ascendancy and power over subsistence on 
the one hand, and of necessity, servility and degrada- 
tion on the other—there, in my view, is slavery.” 

“Let me state what I conceive to be the essential 
characteristics of human slavery: 


“1. Wherever certain human beings devote their 
time and thoughts mainly to obeying and serving other 
human beings, and this not because they choose to do 
so, but because they must, there (I think) is slavery. 

“2 Wherever human beings exist in such relations 
that a part, because of the position they occupy and 
the functions they perform, are generally considered 
an inferior class to those who perform other functions, 
or none, there (I think) is slavery. 

“3 Wherever the ownership of the soil is so en- 
grossed by a small part of the community that the far 
larger number are compelled to pay whatever the few 
may see fit to exact for the privilege of occupying and 
cultivating the earth, there is something very like 
slavery. 

“4 Wherever opportunity to labor is obtained with 
difficulty, and is so deficient that the employing class 
may virtually prescribe their own terms and pay the 
laborer only such share as they choose of the product, 
there is a very strong tendency to slavery. 

“5 Wherever it is deemed more reputable to live 
without labor than by labor, so that ‘a gentleman’ 
would be ashamed of his descent from a blacksmith © 
rather than from an idler or mere pleasure-seeker, 
there is a community not very far from slavery. 
And— 

“@ Wherever one human being deems it honorable 
and right to have other human beings mainly devoted 
to his or her convenience or comfort, and thus to live, 
diverting the labor of these persons from all produc- 
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tive or general usefulness to his or her own special 
uses, while he or she is rendering or has rendered no 
corresponding service to the cause of human well- 
being, there exists the spirit which originated and 
still sustains human slavery.” 
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In the Magazines 


THE CURSE OF LEISURE: By Walter H. Grimes, At- 
lantic, September. An empioyer on increased machine 
production and unemployment. 

SOCIAL CHANGE IN 1927. American Journal of 
Sociology, July. A discussion by Sociologists. 

FOREIGN LOANS AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. By 
Julius Klein. September. FOREIGN LOANS AND 
AMERICAN LABOR, by Robert Kuczynski. American 
Federationist. 

THE McNARY-HAUGEN MOVEMENT. By John D. 
Black. American Economic Review, September. 

FACTORS AND FORCES IN MODERN CIVILIZATION. By 
R. H. Murray. Contemporary Review, September. 

GERMANY REGAINS CONSCIOUSNESS. By Henry A. 
Phillips. The Century, September. 

TEN YEARS OF BOLSHEVISM. By Boris A. Bakmeteff. 
THE OIL SETTLEMENT WITH MExIco. By J. Reuben 
Clark, Jr. HAITI: INTERVENTION IN OPERATION. By 
Clarence K. Streit. Foreign Affairs, July. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, a debate. By Clarence Dar- 
row vs. R. L. Calder. The Forum, September. 

THE NAPOLEON IN POLITICS (GOv. ALFRED E. 
SMITH). By Charles W. Thompson. World’s Work, 
September. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXxIco. By Samuel Guy In- 
man. Journal of Religion, July. 

QUESTION OF ANOTHER INTER-OCEANIC CANAL; 
NICARAGUA’S FINANCIAL STATUS; THE EMERGENCY 
ELECTORAL LAW IN NICARAGUA. Pan-American Maga- 
zine, August. 

SMITH AND HOOVER ON BUSINESS. Nation’s Busi- 
ness, September. 

How Pay SICKNEss BILLs. ~ Michael M. ‘Davis. 
Survey Graphic, Peete re. Saye 
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THE HIGH Cost OF BEING SICK/ Michael M. Davis. 
The American Labor Legislation Review, June. 

Dr. Davis is an authority on health problems. His 
service as consultant to the Associated Out-Patients 
Clinie’s Committee of New York City has brought him 
in close touch with the individual tragedies resulting 
from sickness. His principal thesis in this article is 
the uneven incidence of sickness. Two of the examples 
given are: 

1. Intimate study during seven months of a block 
on E. 39th St., Manhattan. Forty per cent. of the fam- 
ilies bore the total burden of sickness. 

2. Study by Industrial Commission of California 
of 600 working women’s budgets. One-half entire ex- 
penditure for sickness borne by three and one-third 
percent of them. Refutes theory that sickness can be 
budgeted as can expense for food and clothing; strongly 
urges that there be less generalizing on averages and 
more study of facts regarding the nature and degree 
of the financial problem of sickness. Only after such 
a study may practical programs be formulated. 


ADVANTAGES OF INSURANCE IN DISTRIBUTING THE 
Cost oF ILLNESS AND OLD AGE. John A. Lapp, Mar- 
quette University, American Labor Legislation Review, 
June. 

Illness and old age are peculiarly of the type that 
needs insurance because of the unevenness of the inci- 
dence of these calamities. A plan of insurance entered 
into by employers and employees jointly would re- 
quire comparatively small payments from either party 
to provide the social boon of protection against dis- 
abling sickness. The great mass who would need the 
protection most would remain without it, except it be 
provided through an all-inclusive compulsory process. 
What the aged want is certainty of income for uncer- 
tain length of time. We ought to encourage the prac- 
tice of buying annuities; and there should be develop- 
ment of publicly managed annuity systems. Millions 
reach the closing of their working days without an 


opportunity of making provision for old age. Non- 
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contributory pensions out of the public treasury of 
county, state, or both, are suggested as the best means 
of caring for these. 


CWT o 
For Prohibition_ 


“The widespread and growing diffusion of ownership 
of property and the investment of small increments of 
surplus earnings in good-income-producing shares in 
the working capital of the country, have been made 
possible to a considerable degree by prohibition and 
the consequent removal of the saloons which no one 
desires to see restored.” 

DR. SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Columbia Untversity. 


“The year 1927 from the business standpoint has 
confirmed the beneficial results of prohibition. Every- 
where, merchants and manufacturers state that it has 
increased the production per man and diminished the 
labor turnover. Statistics also show that the employee 
is getting more money, saving more money and is 
living on a better plane as a result of conditions under 
the dry law.” 

WILLIAM B. MUNRO, Harvard University. 


“Prohibition has already conferred tremendous 
benefits, physical and economic, upon the people of 
the United States—even though enforcement has thus 
far been imperfect. As time goes on, popular educa- 
tion and better police organization will effect greater 
observance of the law. 

“Prohibition will make America the super-nation of 
the world in physical health, productive energy and 
individual capacity if the other nations continue to 
sanction the traffic in alcohol.” 

WILLIAM G. McADOO, Former Secretary of the Treasury. 


“While enforcement has not been all it should be 
because of lack of sympathy on the part of those 
charged with the responsibility of enforcement, pro- 
hibition has been a success, the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed today being only a fraction of what it was be- 
fore the Volstead law was enacted.” 

E. T. MEREDITH, Farm Publisher and SB ii lio of Agriculture, 
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“Prohibition has been helpful. It has not worked as 
well as was hoped, because the law has not been en- 
forced. It is violated by some of the so-called best 
citizens. In all great reforms it is necessary to pass 
through a period of incomplete results. With time 
and patience the gains will become more apparent. We 
shall come through in good shape with prohibition.” 

R. A. LONG, Long-Bel/ Lumber Co., Kansas City. 


“While I am not a prohibitionist, I am convinced 
that our great prosperity is to no small degree due to 
the enactment of the Volstead law.” 

JULIUS ROSENWALD, Chairman of Board, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


“It cannot be successfully contradicted that prohibi- 
tion even with lack of full enforcement has re-estab- 
lished many happy homes, clothed, fed and educated 
many children. Intoxicants mean destruction of true 
manhood, the bulwark of our Nation, the lowering of 
moral standards, and trample upon the sacred rights 
of others.” 

HENRY M. LELAND, Founder of Cadillac and Lincoln 
Motor Car Companies, Detroit. 

“Notwithstanding the somewhat ineffective enforce- 
ment thus far, it seems to me that national prohibition 
has resulted in an immeasurable economic gain.” 

LEROY D. PEAVEY, President Babson’s Statistical Organization. 


“Surely no one would want a return of conditions 
before the closing of the saloons. Conditions are bet- 
ter in every way, and the American people generally 
were never more prosperous.” 

WALTER R. HOPKINS, City Manager of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“T am firmly convinced that the Highteenth Amend- 
ment is one of the most advanced steps for human bet- 
terment ever made in the world’s history by any 
nation.” 

RICHARD M. EDMONDS, Editor of Manufacturers’ Record. 


“Stanley Baldwin, Premier of Great Britain, said 
that the United States had an economic advantage 
over England by reason of its prohibition act. In the 
field of commerce and industry, the dry law is one of 
the country’s greatest assets.” 

HENRY T. ALLEN, Major General. 


“It is too early to expect definite results from the 
dry laws. A change of this character requires an ad- 
justment of national point of view to new conditions. 
It will be another generation, at least, before the re- 
sults will be clear. Many are now evading the law and 
bad liquor reaps its harvest. Against this must be 
measured the benefits of abolished saloons and more 
sober labor.” 

IRVING T. BUSH, President, Bush Terminal Company. 


. “Iam confident that we have passed ‘Prohibition at 
Its Worst’. The reorganization of the Prohibition 
Bureau and the united efforts for law enforcement 
throughout the country will bring about, in the next 
few years, ‘Prohibition at Its Best’.” 

IRVING FISHER, Yale University. 


“Ohio in every way has benefited by eight years of 
prohibition. Eight years ago Ohio had 6,200 saloons 
and at least $50,000,000 cleared through them an- 
nually. Today this vast sum is absorbed in the legiti- 
mate channels of business and largely for family en- 
joyment.” 

VICTOR DONAHEY, Governor of Ohio. 


“Prohibition is sound from a social, economic, in- 
dustrial and moral viewpoint. It is not a product of 
the last few years, but is the result of many years of 
education and agitation. We live in an age of precision 


that is wholly incompatible with beverage alcohol.” iG 
JAMES M. DORAN, United States Prohibition Commissioner, 
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